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ORIGINAL. 


THE COTTAGE BY THE LAKE. 


“Ttis a lovely scene 
Fair as aught on earth.” 


Who has not heard of Lake George, the 
vety gem of American lakes, whose beau- 
ties have been celebrated in prose and in 
verse, and whose charms, once witnessed, 
can never beforgotten? The crystal clear- 
ness of its waters, and the numerous green 
islands, like so many emeralds in a beau- 
tiful setting, give to this lake an enchant- 
ing loveliness, which realizes all that po- 
ets have written or dreamed of beauty. It 
was on the borders of Lake George, that 
the cottage of the Stanly family was situa- 
ted. Their windows looked out upon its 
clear waters, and their garden sloped gent- 
ly downward, from the house to the edge 
of the lake. Here, under the shade of 
the aged elms, the whole family would 
sit of a summer’s afternoon: and enjoy the 
cool breezes from the water. Here, too, 
their beautiful boat, the ‘“* Levan,” was fas- 
tened to the stump of an old tree, when 
the was not bearing them on the bosom of 
the lake. Oh! you cannot know half the 
charms which this garden had for the Stan- 
lys, but you may know a little, from my 
description, how beautiful it was. 

It was in the flowery month of July. 
The day had been oppressively warm, but 
Row, as it drew towards its close, a de- 
lightful breeze sprang up from the lake, 
ad invited all prisoners within doors to 
seek the cool shades of the garden. This 
invitation was never resisted by the young- 
érmembers of the Stanly family, who lov- 
ed Nature too well ever to disregard her 
Voice. Accordingly Bessie and Lizzy took 
their younger brother Frank, and sought 
the favorite seat where a luxuriant grape- 
Vine grew, and formed a natural bower. 
Here, while Frank amused himself with 
his boat and pet rabbit, Bessie took her 
drawiag board and pencils, to sketch the 
lovely scene before her. Imust make you 
alittle better acquainted with Bessie Stan- 
ly. She was one of those to whom the 
lines of the poet apply : 

“Oh, she was good as she was fair 
With nought on earth above her: 

Her heart as pure as angels are, 
None knew her but to love her.” 


Such an one was “sister Bessie,” to 
Whom Frank always went in his troubles 
for comfort and sympathy ; to whom Lizzy 
always looked for advice in every difficul- 
ty; and upon whom her mother leaned 
for Support, while her father showed in 
every look and tone, how very dear to him 
was his daughter Bessie. In truth, the 
appiness of the family depended more 
tpon the eldest daughter than she had 
any idea of, much more than it did upon 
their beautiful house and garden. Mrs. 
Stanly was an invalid. Bessie by her 
cheerful performance of every duty, her ju- 





dicious management of the house- 
hold, relieved her mother from cares, 
which would otherwise have proved 
too great for her. Nor was this all. 
Her constant kind attentions, and un- 
wearied acts of love to every member 
of the family, made her seem like a 
good angel, whose only thought was 
to make others happy. With sucha 
heart, Bessie’s plain face was beauti- 
ful to all who knew her, and few could 
resist the power of her smile. 

‘* Why are you so anxious to finish 
your picture to-night?” asked Lizzy, 
who had been sitting some time in si- 
lence, watching Bessie’s magic pencil, 
as she rapidly sketched the hills and 
the woods, which encircled the lake. 

‘For this very good reason, my dear 
sister. That unless I finish the picture 
this night, it will be too late for the pur- 
pose.” 

“What purpose?” asked Lizzy, rather 
impatiently. ° 

*“* Ah, that is a little secret of mine ;” re- 
plied her sister. ‘And you must not ask 
me about it.” 

“I really think, Bessie, that you are the 
most provoking tantalizing girl I ever 
knew,” said Lizzy, half in fun and half in 
earnest. ‘‘ Here you have been drawing 
busily for a fortnight, and now you have 
begun another picture for some unknown 
object, and you will not tell your own sis- 
ter any thing about it. For my part I 
hate these mysteries, and moreover I think 
they are very injurious to the character.” 

‘«* Bessie knows best whether to tell, for 
Bessie knows best about everything ;” said 
Frank, looking up from his boat into his 
sister’s face. 

““So Bessie is the discretest, wisest, 
best ;” said a manly voice near by, which 
proved to be their cousin William who, with 
his dog and gun, suddenly emerged from 
the bushes. 

The new comer was received with great 
cordiality, for he lived at some. distance 
from his cousin’s, and it was a long time 
since they hadseen him. William was in 
high spirits. He had come in his boat to 
invite Bessie and Lizzy to go with him, and 
join a boating party for that evening. 

*‘The moon is at the full, and we shall 
have a glorious time. So come, girls, get 
your shawls, and we will be off at once.” 

“How delightful!” exclaimed Lizzy. 
“J have been wishing all day for some 
such excursion for this evening. There 
is nothing to prevent our going, and it will 
be a lovely night.” 

Bessie, however, showed no signs of 
leaving her drawing, but said quietly, 
“ There is nothing to prevent Lizzy’s going, 
but I fear I must disappoint you, William. 
This drawing must be finished to-night, 
and you will have to go without me.” 

“Oh, Bessie, that is all nonsense,” re- 
plied her cousin. ‘‘ What matter .is it 
whether you finish this picture to-night or 
to-morrow, or the next day ?” 

“ Yes, you certainty can do it as well to- 
morrow,” added her sister. ‘‘At any rate, 
you ought not to give up this party for the 
sake of it; for what consequence is it com- 
pared to the enjoyment you will have on 
the lake ?” ‘ 

Bessie shook her head, and said gently, 
but firmly, “Do not urge me, Lizzy, I 
have told you that the picture must be fin- 
ished to-day, and it will give me more 
pleasure to stay at home and finish it, than 
to go, knowing it to be wrong.” 

When Bessie said that it was her duty 
to do anything, no one ever urged her fur- 
ther, knowing that it would be in vain. 


- made her so happy? 





Still, both her cousin and sister felt disap- 
pointed and dissatisfied with her, and Wil- 
liam turned away with the words, ‘* You 
are a strange girl, Bessie, I confess I do 
not understand you.” 

Little Frank crept close up to his sis- 
ter, and said in a whisper, “* Never mind, 
sis, I’m so glad you are going to stay with 
me.” 

Lizzy, who never could be long displeas- 
ed with her sister, kissed her and said, “ I 
have no doubt you have some good rea- 
son for not going with us, though I do not 
see it. But I fear you will regtet your 
decision this evening, when the moon rises.” 
So saying, she went with her cousin, and 
soon Bessie heard the sound of the oars, 
and watched them till they were out of 
sight. Then she resumed her drawing, 
and, as long as she could see, continued 
her work. Her father came, and finding 
Bessie was busily employed, read to her 
while she drew, till the lessened light 
made it necessary for her to leave her pen- 
cil, and return to the house. 

That evening Bessie finished her draw- 
ing, though it was late at night before the 
last touch was given. Still her kind heart 
was very happy; though she had given up 
a delightful party of pleasure for a solitary 
evening at home. Shall I tell you what 
I must do so, if you 
are ever to know, for Bessie never told any 
one, and would not tell you, were you to 
ask her. 

This then was the truth of the matter. 
There was to be a lady’s Fair in the vil- 
lage of Caldwell, for the aid of a poor sick 
girl, who had no parents or friends to care 
for her, and these pictures were destined 
for this Fair, which was to be holden the 
next day. One was a beautiful view of 
the lake, taken from the garden, and the 
others were different views exquisitely 
drawn. This then was the reason of Bes- 
sie’s anxiety to finish the picture. The 
result proved better than she had expect- 
ed. <A rich Englishman who was pres- 
ent, gave five dollars for each drawing, and 
thus she had the pleasure of contributing 
$25,00 to the poor girl, who had so much 
needed assistance. Her dreams that night 
were sweet; for the consciousness of hav- 
ing denied herself and done good to anoth- 
er, always gave Bessie greater happiness 
than any self-indulgence could give her. 

When poor Mary Brown recovered her 
health, she used often to come to the cot- 
tage by the lake, and always received a 
kind word, and some kind office from the 
family there. Bessie Stanly, as she saw the 
poor girl’s looks of gratitude, and thought 
that, by one act of self-denial, she had giv- 
en her so much happiness, thanked her 
heavenly Father for permitting her the 
privilege of doing good. 

You, who would learn the secret of true 
happiness, may find it in the principle of 
Bessie’s life. Nor need you seek it by the 
shores of the beautiful Lake George. You 
may find it here, at your very door, in the 
these words: “Live to do good.” 

M. W. D. 








Narrative. 











AARON BURR AND HIS DAUGH- 
T 


The history of every nation is fraught 
with romantic incidents. England has the 
story of her Alfred; Scotland of her Wal- 
lace, her Bruce, her Mary, and her Charles 
Stuart; Ireland her Fitzgerald; France 
her Man with the Iron Mask and Marie 





Antoinette; Poland, her Thaddeus, and 
Russia her Siberian Exiles. But we very 
much doubt whether any exceeds in inter- 
est, the touching story of Aaron Burr and 
his highly accomplished and beautiful 
daughter, Theodosia. The rise and fall 
of Burr in the affections of his country- 
men, are subjects of deep historical inter- 
est. At one time we see him carried, on 
the wave of popular favor, to such giddy 
heights, that the Presidency itself seemed 
almost within his grasp, which he only 
missed, to become the second officer in the 
new Republic. He became Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. How rapid his 
rise! and then his fall, how sudden, how 
complete! In consequence of his duel 
with Hamilton, he became a fugitive from 
justice, is indicted for murder by the Grand 
Jury of New Jersey, flies to the South, lives 
for a few months in obscurity, until the 
meeting of Congress, when he comes forth 


and again takes the Chair as President of ' 


the Sennte. After the term expires, he 
goes to the West, becomes the leading spir- 
it in a scheme of ambiticn to invade Mex- 
ico, (very few will now believe that he 
sought a dismemberment of the Union,) is 
brought back a prisoner of state to Rich- 
mond, charged with high treason, is tried 
and acquitted, is forced to leave his native 
land, and go to Europe. In England he 
is suspected, and retires to France, where 
he lives in reduced circumstances, at times 
not being able to procure a meal of vic- 
tuals. 

After an absence of several years, he 
finds means to return home. He lands in 
Boston without a cent in his pocket, an 
object of distrust to all. Burr had 
heard no tidings of his daughter since his 
departure from home. He was anxious to 
hear from her, her husband, and her boy, 
an only child, in whom his whole soul 
seemed bound up. The first news he 
heard, was that his grandchild died while 
he was an outcast in foreign lands, which 
stroke of Providence he felt keenly, for he 
dearly loved the boy. Theodosia, the 
daughter of Burr, was the wife of Govern- 
or Allston, of South Carolina. She was 
married young, and while her father was. 
near the zenith of his fame. She was 
beautiful and accomplished, a lady of the 
finest feelings, an elegant writer, a devot- 
ed wife, a fond mother, and a most dutiful 
and loving daughter, who clung with re- 
doubled affection to the fortunes of her 
father, as the clouds of adversity gathered. 
around him, and he was deserted by the 
friends whom he formerly cherished. The- 
first duty Burr performed, after his arri-- 
val here, was to acquaint Mrs. Allston of 
his return. She immediately wrote back: 
to him that she was coming to see him, 
and would meet him in a few weeks in 
New York. This letter was couched in 
the most affectionate terms, and is anoth-- 
er evidence of the purity and power of 
woman’s love. 

In the expectation of seeing his daugh-- 
ter in a few days, Burr received much 
pleasure. She had become his all on earth. 
Wife, grandchild, friends, all were gone ; 
his daughter alone remained to cheer and 
solace the evening of his life, and welcome 
him back from his exile. Days passed 
on—then weeks—weeks were: lengthened 
into months, yet naught was heard of Mrs. 
Allston. Burr grew impatient, and begun 
to think that she too had left him, so apt 
is misfortune to doubt the sincerity of 
friendship. At length he: received a let- 
terfrom Mr. Allston, inquiring if-his wife 
had arrived safe, and stating that she had 
sailed from Charleston some weeks pre- 
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vious, in a vessel chartered by him on pur- 


pose to convey her to New York. Not | 


receiving any tidings of her arrival, he 
was anxious to learn the cause of her si- 
lence. 

What had occurred to delay the vessel ? 
why had it not arrived? these were ques- 
tions which Burr could ask himself, but 
no one could answer. 

The sequel is soon told. The vessel 
never arrived. It undoubtedly foundered 
at sea, and all on board perished. No ti- 
dings have ever been heard respecting the 
vessel, the. crew, or the daughter of Aa- 
ron Burr; all were lost. 

This last sad bereavement was only re- 
quired to fill Burr’s cup of sorrow. ‘The 
last link was broken’ which bound him to 
life. The uncertainty of her fate but ad- 
ded to the poignancy of his grief. Hope, 
the last refuge of the afflicted, became ex- 
tinct, when years had rolled on, and yet 
no tidings of the loved and lost one were 
gleaned. 

Burr lived in New York until the year 
1836, we believe, when he died. The 
last years of his life were passed in com- 
parative obscurity. Some few old friends, 
who had never deserted him, were his 
companions ; they closed his eyes in death, 
and followed his body to the grave, where 
it will rest till the trump of the Almighty 
shall call it into judgment. 

Such is a brief sketch of the latter part 
of the strange and eventful history of Aa- 
ron Burr. None of the family now live ; 
it has now become extinct; and his name 
but lives in the history of his country, and 
in the remembrance of those who knew 
him. 











Religion. 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


My young friends, do you not often 
feel you have very many wishes? -But 
there is one thing for which’ you all wish. 
You all wish to be beautiful! It is true, 
I cannot read your hearts; but do you 
not sometimes think, ‘** O, if I had but the 
furs, the frills, and the flowers, the silks 
and the velvets, the lace and the fringe, 
the shawls and the scarfs, with all the 
clasps, and pins, and brooches, which Miss 
Elegant has, how beautiful I should then 
be!” Or, perhaps, some little boy is say- 
ing, “If 1 had Master Bonum’s cap of 
velvet, and coat of cloth, I should bea 
beauty !” 

Now, let me tell you, that if you had all 
these—if Mary had the former, and George 
the latter, all of them could not make you 
beautiful. I wish you to understand, that 
a pretty face, a pretty figure, and a pretty 
dress, are not all that is needful to make 
you beautiful. Serpents have pretty skins, 
and tigers have pretty coats; yet for all 
this, serpents poison, and tigers devour. 
So it is with many of my young friends. 
Some of you have pretty dresses, and very 
bad tempers; goodly persons and bad 
passions ; costly apparel, but not sweet af- 
fections; good homes, and bad hearts. 
Now, don’t you see that you can never 
be truly beautiful while this is the case ? 
You only see the beautiful blue heavens 
when the sun shines. And so there will 
be no real beauty about your body until 
the Spirit shines within. AndI wish you 
to understand, that you may be as beauti- 
ful in the cottage as in the castle; in neat 
simple attire, as in the most costly clothing. 
You know God never alters the color of 
the grass, yet it always looks lovely. He 
never alters the color of the heavens, but 
they ever appear beautiful. So may each 
of you become beautiful, without becoming 
richer or poorer, without waiting the al- 
teration of your person or circumstances. 

Now is not this a secret worth know- 
ing? All may be beautiful who will; and 
I wish all of you to be beautiful. And I 
shall now tell you what will make you 
so. But perhaps you have read about this 
secret. Have youever read of “ the beau- 
ty of holiness?” If you have, you have 
read of the garment which makes every 
wearer of it “altogether lovely.” ‘The 
beauty of holiness” is the garment of the 
soul, and all who receive it are changed 
into the likeness of the Giver; and he is 
the most beautifnl Being in existence. In- 
deed, the wiseth of men saith, He is “‘ the 
fairest among ten thousand,” and “ the al- 
together lovely.” 


But, to be a little more plain. You all 





know that you have a soul. Now, in or- 
der to be beautiful, you must dress the 
soul as well as the body; and always dress 
the soul first. Now, if you were never to 
wash and dress the body, would you not 
soon be dirty, and ragged, andnaked? To 
be sore, you would; and then you would 
be miserable. Now the Scriptures tell us 
that the soul is in this miserable state: fil- 
thy, ragged, and naked; itis sinful. Its 
sins are its filth, its rags, and Ue naked 
ness. Therefore, if you wish to be truly 
beautiful, beautify the whole of yourself, 
“body, soul, and spirit.” And whatever 
other jewels you have, or have not, have 
this, “‘ the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit.” Be like Daniel: “an excellent 
spirit wasin him.” How beautiful would 
you all look, “clothed with the spirit of 
holiness!’ Holiness is a beautiful dress, 
that will fit every one; Thomas or Jane, 
or Mary or William. It will fit you all, 
long as you live. And you cannot think 
how comfortable you will feel if you have 
it on when you come to die. 

But I must now tell you where to get 
it. Let me assure you that it is only to be 
had at one place, and that is at Jesus’s 
feet—at the feet of him who died for you ; 
and purchased for you the best robe, the 
robe of righteousness,—“ the beauty of ho- 
liness.”’ 

Let me now tell you how to obtain it. 
When you come to Jesus’ feet, to your 
closet, or to some very private place, where 
no eye but the eye of God can see you, lift 
up your heart in prayer, tell the Lord your 
wants, confess your sins; ask him simply 
for Christ’s sake to pardon all your sins, 
to wash you in Christ’s all-cleansing blood, 
and bless you’ with the “ beauty of holi- 
ness.” 

Let me tell you, further, that you may 
be made beautiful for nothing. If you 
hate sin, and turn from it with all your 
heart, after God and his holiness, he will 
clothe you himself, and call you his chil- 
dren. And after having been beautiful on 
earth, you will be blest in heaven, and be 
as the angels of God. 


Biography. 


ORIGINAL. 


JOANNA OF NAVARRE, 
Queen of Henry Fourth. 
BORN 1370—pDIED 1439. 

Joanna, or Jane of Navarre, the consort 
of Henry Fourth, is one of those queens, 
whose records as connected with the histo- 
ry of England, are very obscure, yet when 
traced through foreign chronicles, are re- 
plete with interest. 

Joanna was the daughter of a prince of 
evil repute, Charles de Albret, king of Na- 
varre, surnamed the Bad. Her mother 
was Jane, daughter of the gallant and un- 
fortunate John, king of France. Joanna 
was born about the year 1370. In the 
year 1386, a marriage was negotiated bhe- 
tween John de Montfort, duke of Bretagne, 
surnamed the Valiant, and Joanna of Na- 
varre. [Her first marriage.] This prince 
was in the decline of life, and had already 
been twice married. That this union, not- 
withstanding the disparity of years, and 
the violent temper of the duke, was agree- 
able to the bride, there is good evidence 
in the grateful remembrance which Joanna 
retained of the kind offices of her aunt, 
who had been instrumentol in bringing 
about this marriage. This kindly feeling 
continued until long after the death of 
John. The contract of marriage between 
the Duke of Breiagna and Joanna, was 
signed at Pampeluna, August 25th, 1386. 
The wedding took place in September, of 
the same year, when a succession of feasts 
and pageants of the most splendid descrip- 
tion were given by the Duke of Nantes, in 
honor of his nuptials with his young. bride. 

Joanna appears to have possessed the 
greatest influence over her husband’s heart, 
and to have been treated by him upon all 
occasions, with the fondest consideration, 
although her father was unable to fulfil his 
promise with regard to the portion which 
the duke was to have received with her. 

The violent temper of John appears to 
have been exercised towards men ; for, al- 
though he had three wives, he was tender- 
ly beloved by them all. By him Joan- 
na had nine children. On the first of 
November, 1399, John, the duke of Bre- 
tagne, breathed his last, and Joanna having 

















been appointed by him as regent for their 
eldest son, the young duke, with the en- 
tire care of his person, assumed the reins 
of government of the Duchy in his name. 

Joanna saw her future husband, Henry 
of Bolinbroke for the first time in the year 
1398, during the period of his banishment 
from England, his nativeland. Henry was 
not only one of the most accomplished war- 
riors and statesmen of the age in which he 
lived, but remarkable for his fine person 
and graceful manners. He was drawn 
from his country to France, by the vin- 
dictive jealousy of his cousin, Richard the 
Second of England. John the Valiant, 
[Joanna’s husband] received Henry with 
the utmost courtesy and affection, for says 
Froissart, ‘‘ he was much attached to him, 
having always loved the duke of Lancas- 
ter, his father, better than the other sons 
of Edward the Third.” ‘ Why,” said he, 
‘has our nephew stopped on the road? there 
is no knight whom we had rather see in 
Bretagne, than our fair nephew, [Henry] 
the Earl of Derby. Let him come and re- 
ceive a hearty welcome.” When the Earl 
of Derby received this message, he imme- 
diately set forward for the dominions of 
{John} the duke of Bretagne. It was 
on this occasion that Henry first saw and 
conceived that esteem for Joanna, which 
afterwards resulted in an offer of his hand 
and heart to the fair Duchess.” 

‘‘ Joanna put her son in possession of his 
duchy, at the early age of twelve, as a pre- 
liminary to her union with Henry Fourth, 
who had been in a great measure indebted 
to the good offices of her late lord for his 
elevation fo the throne of England.” Jo- 
anna, to whom the proposal of a union 
with this prince appears to have been par- 
ticularly agreeable, being aware that a se- 
rious obstacle existed on the important 
subject of religion, kept the affair a pro- 
found secret, until she could obtain from 
the Pope, “‘a gentral dispensation to mar- 
ry any one whom she pleased, within the 
fourth degree of consanguinity.” 

When Joanna had thus outwitted the 
Pope, she despatched a trusty squire of her 
household, to conclude her treaty of mar- 
riage with Henry. 

Meantime the court of France beheld 
with alarm, the proceedings of the Duchess, 
apprehending, and with reason, that it 
was her intention to carry her children with 
her to England, and to attach them to the 
interests of their royal step-father. ‘The 
ceremonial of the espousals of Joanna and 
Henry, were performed by proxy on the 3d 
of April, 1402, at the palace of Elthan 
Antoine, Reezi acting as the proxy of the 
bride.” 

Joanna assumed the title of Queen of 
England, some months before her depar- 
ture from Bretagne. She appears to have 
exerted a sort of matrimonial influence 
with her royal bridegroom, soon after the 
ceremonial of their espousals, for we find 
that her intercession in behalf of the mas- 
ter of a Navarrese wine ship,who had been 
plundered of his cargo, proved effectual ; 
for the king expressly says, “that in an- 
swer to the request of his dearest consort, 
satisfaction should be made to the master 
of said wine ship.” 

Joanna, with her daughters and her ret- 
inue, embarked for England, January 13th, 
1402, and after encountering a severe 
storm, they were landed in safety at Fal- 
mouth, Jan. 18th. From thence the illus- 
trious travellers proceeded to Winchester, 
where Henry was in waiting to receive 
them. The nuptials between Joanna and 
Henry were publicly solemnized Jan. 7th, 
1403, at the Church of St. Swithin, with 
great pomp. They were received in Lon- 
don with great splendor, and Joanna was 
crowned in just three weeks after her bri- 
dal, Feb. 26, 1403. She is represented at 
this time, as being a very majestic and 
graceful woman, in the meridian of her 
days, with a form of the utmost symmetry, 
and a countenance of equal beauty. At 
the commencement of the year 1405, King 
Henry as he expressly states “‘ at the earn- 
est mediation of his beloved consort, for- 
gave and liberated without ransom, all the 
prisoners taken in arms against him at 
Dartmouth. This was a very unpopular 
move with the people, who were already 
jealous of the favors shown to foreigners, 
who, since the king’s marriage with Joanna, 
had flocked to England. And Henry, at 
the urgent request of his people, to whom 
he was indebted for his situation, felt con- 
strained to forbid this influx of strangers. 


-with them. They thought he 








Joanna was fondly loved by her hus 
and although she tried by Asad a . 
her power to promote the welfare of this 
people, yet she was never very popula; 
e Y desirous 
for getting everything possible into her 
power; and it must be admitted that ava. 
rice was her besetting sin. Henry’s health 
began to fail previous to his marriage, anj 
he seemed now, 1412, to be sinking un. 
der a complication of diseases, and wa 
probably indebted to the cherishing car 
of his consort for all the comfort he Wag 
capable of enjoying in life. Henry, al. 
though only 47 years of age, was worn ou 
with bodily and mental sufferings. The 
features, once so beautiful, and of which he 
was so proud, were now disfigured bya 
loathsome disease, leprosy, which prevent. 
ed his appearing in public. EstEtuzz, 
(Zo be Continued.) 


Sorality. 
PLUCKING THE ROSES. 


A beautiful anecdote, illustrative of the 
beneficial effects of the temperance caus 
inrestoring confidence and augmenting do. 
mestic happiness, was related by Dr. Jey. 
ett, in one of his lectures. 

He said that a blacksmith in one of 
villages which he had visited, had in hi 
possession, but under a mortgage, a house 
and piece of land, and like too many oth- 
ers, he was fond of the social glass. But 
in about three months after he joined the 
Temperance Society, he observed one mon- 
ing, his wife busily employed in setting out 
rose bushes and fruit trees. ‘‘ My dear,” 
he says, “Ihave owned this lot for five 
years, and yet I have never known you 
before to manifest any desire to improve 
and ornament it in this manner.” “]h- 
deed,” was her reply, “I had no heart to 
do it, until you joined the temperance s- 
ciety—I had often thought of it before, but 
I was persuaded that should I do it, some 
stranger would pluck the roses and eat 
the fruit. Now I know, that with the 
blessing of Providence, this lot will be 
ours; and that we and our children shall 
enjoy its products. We shall pluck the 
roses and eat the fruit.” 

Blessed be God, the temperance refor- 
mation has caused roses to bloom in many 
a before neglected spot, and fruit to ripen 
in the warm sunshine, that otherwise would 
have rested upon a forsaken and desolate 
waste. What hope of better days and en- 
joyment of domestic happiness and a pleas 
ant home, can pierce the gloom which 
rests upon the drunkard’s prospects? of 
what avail to ornament the grounds, and 
nurse the rose-bush and tender fruit tree 
around the habitation of a husband and pa- 
rent who neglects the culture of domestic 
bliss, the warm affections of the heart, the 
love of home—who has yielded to the sway 
of appetite all that is dear on earth and at- 
tractive in heaven. How severe must be 
the trial which can cause the trusting heart 
of woman to despair and leave her dispir- 
ited and hopeless. And how soul-reviving 
the change, when the dark cloud passes 
from her horizon, and the sun of prosperity 
shines again upon her, brighter than ifit 
had never been behind the clouds. 

[S. S. Treasury. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE TWO SCHOOL-BOYS. 


One beautiful morning in the month of 


roses, when Nature had donned her holi- 2° 
day dress, two boys might have been seen, — 
walking arm in arm toward the village le. 
school. ; ‘ 

“Ned,” said one, “ do let us go off to 9 c 
the woods this morning, and seek fer birds an 
nests; for my part, I’m sick of beimg Jy) 
cooped up in that old school house. Then visit 
Ihave not learned my grammar lesson, { ' 
and I shall hear the same story I have rg 
heard so many times, that unless I study, t # 
I never shall be a great man. But mother a 
says I shall be great, and I am going t0 mae 
college; then I shall have plenty of money lowes 
to spend. How I wish the time ‘had oa 
come.” Ea 

This was said by a boy whose long brown ff, 
curls fell over a forehead of unrivalie? 9) 
whiteness, and as he tossed them back, bine t 
you might have perceived the flashing of a 
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ish eye, that said, almost audibly, he 
vel fun far better than study. He was 
eson of a widowed mother, who doated 
n him so fondly, the winds of Heaven 
scarcely permitted to blow upon him, 
they might mar his excessive beauty. 
§he wished much that he should possess 
superior education, not that he might be 
useful member of society, but that he 
ight shine as a brighter star in the cir- 
of fashions. 

His companion was a boy of less beau- 


: 
: a , but there was firmness and decision 
ry, al. guatked upon every feature of his sunburnt 
I out He was the son of a farmer, and he 
The (gn, expected to receive a liberal education 
Lich he his. energies, both of body and mind, 
d bys to be fully developed, that he might 
event. Eettuly great. To all Frank’s entreaties, 
‘LE, [Mie answered “‘ No,” and rather than go to 
je woods alone, Frank lazily entered the 
s—= Bowl room. 
It would have needed but a careless ob- 
lever of human nature, to have looked 
= fon those two boys, Frank and Ned, 
, shen they were seated in that school-room, 
of the have traced their future course in life. 
- cause frank Somers threw himself into his seat, 
ng do. ad commenced listlessly turning the leaves 
_ Jen. itis book, whil- he occasionally swept 
ie curls from his face, and cast a glance 
of yon his neighbors. Ned Lincoln had 
in his (gt time to look at others; his business 
house gS to study, and he gave no thought to 
y oth. nght else. Those boys were then minia- 
But ues of men, and in after life, they would 
ed the auibit the same traits of character. 
mom. Let us pass over ten years, and glance 
ng out them upon the day they were to leave 
dear” jy teir college halls, and mark their acquire- 
or five uents then. At that Commencement many 
™ you id tpoken, doing honor to themselves, 
aprove ud giving pleasure to others, yet all were 
“Jy. yeget-y looking forward to the Valedicto- 
sart tp fg: Atlast the name of Edward Lincoln 
.ce so. "8 Pronounced, and he stepped upon the 
-e, but (g-ttam, with all the dignity of conscious 
come ptiority. The first words he uttered, 
nd eat ge electrifying; and the audience half 
th the (gd their breath, to hear what might fol- 
‘ill be go" Rich and full was the sound of his 
shall "ce, as he broke forth in a strain of im- 
k the (gMfioned eloquence, and then, as he 
uched upon subjects tender and beauti- 
refer il, it sunk almost to a whisper, yet it was 
| many istinctly heard, as were the loudest tones. 
ripen thus he continued for an hour; yet none 
would ued of listening, and when he left the 
solate "Be. it was with the proud conscious- 
nd en (8 Of having held the minds of his au- 
pleas lence in his grasp, during the whole time 
which fq "had spoken. 
ts? of ( lhis was the farmer’s son. He had 
3, and fg Mmsed, aye studied the mysteries of Sci- 
it tree ence and Nature, until his soul was but 
nd pa- he mirror in which were reflected all the 
mestic fy “ght things of earth; and he could bring 
rt, the irth at pleasure, rich treasures from that 
, sway ete house of all beautiful thoughts. 
nd at- Frank Somers had entered College at 
ust be the same time, but far different had been 
. heart liscareer. Preferring the convivial party 
lispir- ‘vstudy, he had plunged into all the ex- 
viving jg “Yegances and dissipation of College life, 
passes adit was only through the influence of 
perity lis friends, that he had been permitted to 
nifit jg ™ain. There were many who admired 
lisfinely moulded form; his rich auburn 
Wry. tls, and large sparkling’eyes; but they 
wae looked upon him as one who had debased 


talents, and recklessly thrown away 
he tich gifts God had bestowed upon him. 
And now as he witnessed the triumph of 
Liward Lincoln, he felt how foolishly he 
bud spent his life; but he passed among 
fellows with the same scornful toss of 


athof ‘the head that had ever characterised 
r holi- tim, and trusted to his wealth for his future 
seen, § 8ltionin society. 
village Years had elapsed, and Edward Lincoln, 
the same untiring student and eloquent 
off to ‘faker, was settled as pastor over a weal- 
pirds’ | “y.Church in a Southern city. He was 
being | “ted one morning in his richly furnished 
Then brary, when the servant announced a 
esson, | “tor. He turned; gazed upon him in 
[have | ““er astonishment ; for, what could such a 
study, | ™2wish of him? His hair was matted 
nother § “Ponhis forchead; his eyes that were wild 
ing to and glassy, were sunk deep in his head; 
money and everything about him betokened the 


e ‘had best depths of degradation and drunken- 
8. 


brown Eéward Lincoln looked again; could it 
walled Yes; it was Frank Somers, who had 

back, §,°28 years before walked arm in arm with 
ag of @ to the village school. He was then 








almost in a state of starvation, and had 
come to his early friend to seek relief both 
for spiritual and temporal wants. All the 
assistance that could be rendered him was 
given; but in a few days he died the mis- 
erable death of the drunkard ; and the long 
grass now waves over the grave of him, 
who, but for want of application, might have 
shone as one of the brightest ornaments of 
his age. M. C.—Lowell, Ms. 


Sabbath School. 
DIALOGUE ON SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Jane. Kate, I am glad to meet with 
you, for I want to tell you what I think of 
Sabbath Schools. 

Kate. I shall be very well pleased to 
hear you talk on a subject so dear to me. 
What have you to say? , 

J. O, what Ihave to say will not please 
you so much, for I do not like Sabbath 
schools very well. I do not see that there 
is any use in them. 

K. Why, Jane, I canseea vast amount 
of usefulness in them. In the first place, 
they keep many children from idleness or 
Sabbath breaking, by employing them at 
school. Many children are taught to read, 
who would otherwise, perhaps, never read 
at all; and then, many are saved at last, 
just by going to the Sunday School. 

J. It may be so, but I could read be- 
fore I went to the school, and I am sure I 
never get any instruction there. I learn 
my lessons just as I please, and recite them 
as fast as I can, and then my teacher is 
done with me. She never explains the 
lesson, as Miss A. does, in the next class. 

K. That is a great pity; but it is my 
opinion you ought to ask her questions 
which you think she will try to explain, 
and so make her more attentive to her 
class. You would then be doing good as 
well as receiving. 

J. I never thought of that before. 

K. But do not you think it would be a 
good plan to try it? 

J. I donot think Miss Q. would take 
the trouble to answer me. She would tell 
me to find out myself, as she did. Susan 
Grey, when she asked her about Jesus, 
and how heaven looked. I do not think 
the teachers tell their scholars half enough 
about such things. 

K. Some teachers do. But Susan did 
find out herself; and if we are good, pious 
girls, we shall when we die, go to the 
same heaven and Jesus, that Susan enjoys. 

J. But Susan was a very good child, 
and had an excellent father, who told her 
all these things that we wish to learn at 
the school. 

K. We can all be just as good as Su- 
san, by studying our Bible, and praying to 
God to teach us how to doright. That 
was the way she did; and you know the 
Sunday school is the very place where we 
go to learn the Scripture. We might neg- 
lect to learn if we were at home, but at the 
school, I think you like, Jane, to have the 
best lesson jn your class. 

J. Yes; I always have my lesson well 
learned, but I want to hear it talked about. 

K. I wish you could; and I am glad 
you have so good notions of a teacher’s du- 
ty. Keep in the Sabbath school, Jane, 
and learn all you can, that you may do 
right when youcome to be a teacher. 

J. Why! do you think I will ever make 
a teacher? 

K. Why not, if you are good and well 
taught in Scripture? There are many 
teachers who have never left the school 
since they were pupils. 

J. Then I think I will continue in my 
class, and do the best I can, that I may be 
capable of doing good in future. 

[S. S. Advocate. 























Nursery. 








THE TIRESOME SEAM. 


Sophy and her mother were sitting at 
work in the parlor, one summer afternoon; 
for there was a great deal of sewing to be 
done, and it was necessary that the little 
girl should give her assistance. She was 
the eldest of the family ; and her mother 
thought, very properly, that it was time 
for her to learn to be useful. 

Now Sophy, like many other little girls 
of ten years old, was not at all fond of 
using her needle, except to make pincush- 


ions of cardboard and silk, which nobody 
could use. So she looked with much dis- 
may at the long seam which her mother 
had pinned for her, now and then stretch- 
ing it out as far as her arms could reach, 
and wondering in her own mind when her 
mother expected that such a very long 
seam could possibly be done. Had Sophy 
looked less at the entire piece of work, 
and more at the little bit just under her 
fingers, she would have made much great- 
er progress ; but as it was, the stitches 
went on so slowly that, when tea-time 
came, she had not done half a yard. 

She was allowed to play in the evening, 
or to amuse herself in any way that she 
liked; so, just before tea, she had put 
away her thimble and scissors, and prepar- 
ed to fold up her work. But she must first 
take it to be examined by her mother. 
She felt rather ashamed, as well she might, 
when Mrs. Lindley held it up to view. 
It was such a very little piece which she 
had done, that she was glad to turn away 
her head, and talk to Fido, who just then 
came frisking into the room. 

‘**T am not surprised, Sophy,” said her 
mother; ‘for I have observed your indo- 
lence and inattention to my wishes with 
disappointment and regret. Though I 
should have been glad of your assistance, 
my chief concern is, not that you have 
worked so little, but because you have 
shown no desire to give‘me pleasure, when 
you might have done so by a trifling sac- 
rifice of your own inclination. I had hop- 
ed that, knowing how busy I am just now, 
my little girl would have taken a delight 
in trying to help her mother.” 

Sophy made no reply, but left off play- 
ing with the dog, and silently put her work 
into its place in the drawer. Her moth- 
er’s reproof made her feel very uncomfor- 
table, and the thought passed through her 
mind that, as she did not go to bed till 
eight o’clock, she might yet make up for 
lost time. But then she must give up her 
play for the whole evening—and there was 
the new swing in the shrubbery, and the 
skipping-rope which she had bought with 
her own money, only the day before! No, 
she could not resolve to give up these 
pleasures in order to stay with her mother, 
and sew up that tiresome seam. It would 
take her two hours at least. Sophy did 
not think of the many hours and days, and 
and weeks, and years, that her mother had 
worked for her. 

So she went out to play, and a merry 
game she had with her little brothers and 
sisters under the trees. She forgot her 
uncomfortable feelings; for the swing was 
an excellent one, and when she grew tired 
of that, there was her skipping-rope, and 
she was learning to cross it backwards and 
forwards, as she threw it over her head. 
Not until bed-time, did Sophy return to 
the house; for the evening was soft and 
balmy, and it was late before the sun 
went down. 

When she went to bid her mother good 
night, she found her sitting close to the 
parlor window, still busily at work. So- 
phy knew that her mother greatly enjoyed 
a walk in the cool of the day; and she ex- 
pected to find her, as usual, in her bonnet 
and shawl, ready to set off. ‘‘Oh! moth- 
er,” said she, “are you not going out? 
It is such a lovely evening! The sun has 
just set, and there is the new moon so 
bright and beautiful, with one little twink- 
ling star!” 

‘““No, dear,” said Mrs. Lindley; “I 
shall not walk out this evening, for my 
work must be finished by the end of the 
week, and therefore I cannot spare time.” 

“* Dear mother,” said Sophy, “I do not 
like to have you give up your walk. Can- 
not you pay somebody to do it for you?” 
she added, rather hastily, blushing as she 
met her mother’s look. 

“I cannot afford to pay for all the nee- 
dle work that I have to do,” answered Mrs. 
Lindley ; “‘ and we must learn to give up 
little pleasures whenever duty requires it.” 

Sophy stood for a few moments in si- 
lence. She was wishing that she had giv- 
en her mother more help in the afternoon. 
She felt afraid that she had acted like a 
very selfish little girl; and she was grieved 
when she saw her mother sitting closely at 
work instead of taking a pleasant evening 
walk. She said nothing, however, but 
went quietly up stairs, and when she was 
in her own room, and thought still more 
about the matter, she could not help cry- 





ing for her ungrateful conduct, which had 


given pain to so good and kind a parent. 
She saw that she had indeed been very 
naughty; and she did what it is always 
right to do in sucha case: she kneeled 
down and confessed her sin to God, and 
begged of him to forgive her for Christ’s 
sake, and to make her a better child. 

The next morning Sophy awoke very 
early, before any one was up in the house ; 
and instead of going to sleep again, as at 
other times, she jumped quickly out of 
bed, and put on her clothes, and washed 
her face and hands, taking care that she 
did not disturb her little sister Rosa, who 
slept in the same room. Having said her 
prayers, she waited and listened until 
the servants went down; then, opening 
her chamber door, she stole softly into the 
parlor, but soon came back, bringing her 
thimble, thread and scissors, with a piece 
of work under her arm. 

I wish you could have seen her, perched 
up on the window seat, working away at 
the long seam! She had not a moment 
to spare ; and oh! how fast her little fin- 
gers could go, when urged by a willing 
mind! She did it neatly, too. No puck- 
ers, no long stitches, no ends but half 
fastened on. Nurse said it would do her 
credit; and nurse was a good judge, and 
one whom Sophy had often found it not 
easy to please. 

The long seam was quite finished; yes, 
and the work laid snugly in the drawer 
again by the time that Mrs. Lindley came 
down stairs. Sophy felt very happy. She 
hoped that her mother would no longer 
think her selfish and unkind. Then the 
joy when that dear mother opened the 
drawer and saw the task completed! The 
delight of watching her astonishment, and 
seeing her look up for an explanation of 
the mystery! More than all to Sophy, 
the happiness of being clasped in a fond 
embrace, and of knowing that her motive 
was understood; that her work was val- 
ued less for its own sake, than as a proof 
of her love, her repentance, and the amend- 
ment which she hoped to begin that veryday. 

It was a charming day with Sophy. 
Everything seemed to go on well. She 
learned her lessons correctly; she had 
some delightful talk with her mother, when 
again allowed to help her in her sewing ; 
and she had plenty of merry play in the 
shrubbery, with the skipping-rope and the 
swing. But certainly it was not the least 
of pleasures, when, as she was stepping 
into bed, she heard a voice calling to her 
from the lawn below; and popping her 
night-capped head out of the window, saw 
her dear mother, in her bonnet and shawl, 
nodding and smiling a good night as she 
went on her evening walk. 

[Child’s Companion. 








Parental. 
A DEAD MOTHER SPEAKING. 


During the winter of ’42, a pastor in a 
Philadelphia church, was lecturing one 
evening, upon the parable of the unclean 
spirit going out of a man, seeking rest, but 
finding none, &&c. This led him to speak 
of gospel enlightened sinners, and among 
them, of those who have enjoyed the coun- 
sels and prayers of pious mothers. Up 
sprung a man, arid almost ran out of the 
house; after service that man was found 
walking the pavement, to and fro in front 
of the church, in the greatest mental agony. 
He was asked how he felt? ‘“‘O my moth- 
er! my mother,” said he, “ when the 
preacher spoke of my mother, how my 
sins all came up before me. She taught 
me, and prayed for me, and died and went 
to heaven. But I, alas, howI have lived!” 
Being invited te go into the church, he re- 
fused, saying, ‘I am too great a sinner to 
go where Christians are.” A prayer 
meeting was appointed at his house, and 
subsequently, he and his wife were 
made joyful in the Lord, and yielded a 
cheerful obedience, in the ordinance of 
Christian baptism. He afterwards gave to 
his pastor, a written account of his early 
history, the substance of which is the fol- 
lowing: In early life, he was carefully ed- 
ucated in the Christian faith, and shared 
largely in his pious mother’s prayers. But 
she dying, he was left to the influences of 
a wicked world. He left the Sabbath 
school, became profane, intemperate and 
reckless. He was one of a company of 
mechanics, who went South, as manufac- 
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they were loeated, there was no church ; 
but a missionary occasionally visited them. 
He, too, was one of a gang, who took that 
missionary, tarred and feathered, gagged 
him, and set him afloat upon the river in 
an open canoe. What became of the mis- 
sionary he did not know. After all this, 
he returned to Philadelphia, providentially 
stepped into the church on that evening, 
and hearing of his mother, received an im- 
pression, which he never lost till the lion 
was made a lamb. 

The dead mother speaketh. Who can 
fail to see the value and importance of ma- 
ternal influence, and who can fail to be 
encouraged, to hope for the return of a 
prodigal son. Mothers sow the seed, wa- 
ter it with prayer, and though you may die 
before it vegetates, it will spring up. 

[Watchman and Reflector. 














Gditorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
Sept. 1849. 

Very few, I presume, of my young readers 
have ever seen this beautiful sheet of water. 
I have just left a splendid steamer which passes 
through it, and it now lies before me, a delight- 
ful ornament to the scenery on which I now 
gaze. It may not be without interest to my 
readers to turn their thoughts in this direction. 

Arriving at Whitehall in the cars, from Sar- 
atoga, we first find the waters of the Lake. 
It is so narrow and crooked here, as to render 
navigation difficult. At certain points, a boat 
was launched from our steamer, to cast an 
hawser over a spile, fixed for the purpose upon 
the shore, in order to facilitate our progress. 

It was here that the victorious and the con- 
quered fleet, after the battle under Com. Mc 
Donough, were brought in 1814, and here the 
ships lay till they were broken up, or rotted and 
sunk beneath the waters. We saw the rem- 
nants of the wreck of one of the largest of those 
ships, just appearing above the water. When 
war unfurled its banners upon this inland sea, 
these ships were in their pride and glory; but 
those days are gone, and we have but these 
few memorials, to remind us of what human 
skill are doing in constructing the dreadful 
apparatus of war. 

“Look at that high bank”—said a passen- 
ger, as we passed a narrow point—*there, 
among the bushes that grew there, lay con- 
cealed in the night, that hero of the old wars, 
Gen. Putnam, then a captain. A fleet of ca- 
noes, crowded with French and Indians, was 
passing here on an excursion of plunder and 
blood. Taken entirely by surprise, they re- 
ceived the fatal fire of their concealed enemies. 
A dreadful havoc was made, and many who had 
gone forth from Canada, to seek the lives of 
others, here paid the forfeiture of their own.” 

As our noble steamer hastened northward, 
the Lake gradually grew wider. Now a lofty 
precipice started abruptly from the water, over- 
hung with verdure, and now, on an opposite 
shore, the well cultivated farm stretched its 
green meadows quite down to the waters edge. 
Here we pass a small steam tow-boat, with its 
train of canal-boats, or rafts of timber, passing 
on with them to the desired haven; and these 
sailing crafts mostly of the smaller species, 
meet us, or we pass them, laden with the pro- 
ducts of the surrounding country, or bearing 
to it merchandise of every description from the 
great marts of commerce on the Atlantic. 

Soon there opens before us a deeply interest- 
ing relic of other days. This is the old fort 
TiconpEroca. Some portions of the walls 
are yet standing. They have been construct- 
ed ofsuch massive masonry, as almost to defy 
the tooth of time. Here was once whatever 
contributed to the glory or misery of war. These 
heights were once crowned with cannon, whose 
thunder reverberated far and wide among these 
mountains. There stood the wakeful, watchful 
sentinel. There floated the banner to the 
breeze. The French, the English and the 
American flag have in their turn, waved in the 
winds that swept over this ancient fortress. 
Here have been gathered all the munitions of 
war. From this place, has stolen out the 
cunning and blood-thirsty Indians—and from 
here has gone out the mighty army in “all the 
pride and pomp of war.” How many captives 
have groaned away their weary hours in this 





fortress, torn from their homes, in sad remem- 
brance of their dwellings in ashes, and of loved 
ones who had perished by the bullet or the 
tomahawk! The soil around this fort has been 
soaked with the blood of men. More than two 
thousand were killed and wounded in one of 
the attempts of the English to wrest it from 
the French. How often, and with what anx- 
iety, have the besieged looked from those walls 
upon the approach of hostile fleets and armies, 
and upon the various preparations.of the foe 
to gain possession of it. 

A splendid summer afternoon sun was pour- 
ing its declining rays upon these ruins as we 
passed. All the terrors of war were gone. The 
birds were flitting about the trees that grew 
out of the crevices of the ramparts, and peace- 
ful sheep were regaling themselves upon the 
verdure they found among the fallen stones of 
the walls. The banner, the soldier, the can- 
non, all were gone! We took a last look at 
this renowned fortress, as the evening shades 
were deepening around .us, glad that war now 
sent none of its horrid sounds along these 
peaceful shores, and hoping the day shall come 
when “the Nations shall learn war no more.” 

ViaTor. * 





MISSIONARY STORIES.—NO. I. 


At the Annual meeting of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, at Pittsfield, on 
Thursday evening, Sept. 13, Rev. Mr. Poor of 
Ceylon, at the conclusion of a deeply interest- 
ed address, said he would conclude by relating 
astory. There was a native convert, named 
Moses Welch, who had been very useful to 
the mission. He had been employed for some 
time as a teacher, and at length, was appoint- 
ed assistant pastor of the congregation to which 
Mr. Poor ministered. But, said he, my story 
is not about Moses Welch, but about Clarissa 
Peabody, a member of the Female Seminary at 
Oodooville, whom, he married. 

Moses Welch had a great conflict in his 
mind, whether to marry a heathen woman, and 
secure a handsome dowry, or to marry a Chris- 
tian woman without any prospect of wealth; 
but he finally chose the latter, and married 
Clarissa Peabody. She was a woman of a good 
mind and devoted piety, and became very use- 
ful to the. mission. When the first native 
church was built in Ceylon, she gave a plat of 
ground, which was a part of what she received 
as her dowry, as a site forthe Church. But 
my story, said Mr. Poor, is not about Clarissa 
Peabody, the wife of Moses Welch, but about 
Mrs. Clarissa Peabody, after whose name she 
was called. 

‘When I was in Hanover, I heard this name 
mentioned,'as the widow of the late Professor 
Peabody, of Dartmouth College ; and it occur- 
red to me, that she might be the patroness of 
Clarissa Peabody, the wife of Moses Welch. 
So I made bold to call on her, and introduce 
myself, and inquire whether this was the fact. 
She said it was true, that the girl was named 
after her, but she was not the person who gave 
the money to educate her. It was Louisa Os- 
born, a colored woman, who had been a servant 
maid in her family, upon the wages of $1,00 a 
week; and she believed she now lived in Low- 
ell. Somy story is not about Mrs. Clarissa 
Peabody, but about Louisa Osborn. 

When I was in Lowell, some time after 
this, I mentioned these facts in my discourse, 
and requested if any one knew sucha person as 
Louisa Osborn, he would inform me of her res- 
idence. WhenI came down from the pulpit, 
a gentleman met me, who said he knew Louisa 
Osborn, and that the money for the education 
of Clarissa Peabody, had passed through his 
hands. And on passing on down the aisle, I 
met a gentleman, leading Louisa Osborn, who 
introduced her tome. I asked her how she 
came to think of sending money to India, to 
educate a heathen girl, to which she replied, “ I 
believe the Lord put it into my heart.” 

Afterwards, he was visiting another place, 
and hearing that Mrs. Clarissa Peabody was 
there, he called on her, and informed her of his 
interview with Louisa Osborn. Mrs. P. then 
informed him that Louisa was a woman of ex- 
traordinary piety ; that she had never receiv- 
ed more than $1,00 per week, but had been 
in the habit of giving $1,00 at the Monthly 
Concert. Her friends had remonstrated with 
her, telling her that she might not always be 
able to work, and then she would need it. But 
she replied, that God had put it into the heart 








of some benevolent person, to provide an alms- 
house, and she could go there, if she should be 
unable to get a living elsewhere; and there 
were many persons that were willing to give 
for the support of an alms-house, who would 
not send money to give the gospel to the poor 
heathen. 

And now, said Mr. Poor, I have told this 
story once before this week, but a gentleman 
promised me that if I would come to this 
meeting and tell itagain, he would give $100 
tomake Louisa Osborn an Honorary Member 
of this Board; and this ends my story. _N. 








Variety. 








ARE YOU KIND TO YOUR MOTHER? 
Come, my little boy, and you my little girl, 
what answer can you give to this question ? 
Who was it that watched over you when you 
were a helpless baby? Who nursed you, and 
fondled you, and never grew weary in her love ? 
Who kept you from the cold by night, and the 
heat by day? Who guarded you in health, and 
comforted you when you were ill? Who was 
it that wept when the fever made your skin 
feel hot, and your pulse beat quick and hard ? 
Who hung over your little bed when you were 
fretful, and put the cooling drink to your parch- 
edlips? Whosang the pretty —_ to please 
you as you lay, or knelt down by the side of 
the bed in prayer? Who was glad when you 
began to get well? and who carried you into 
the fresh air to help your recovery? Who 
taught you how to pray, and gently helped you 
to learn to read? Who has borne with your 
faults, and been kind and patient in your child: 
ish ways? Who loves you still, and who con- 
trives, and works, and prays for you every day 
you live? Is it not your mother—your own 
dear mother? Now, then, let me ask you, 
Are you kind to your mother ? 
ere are many ways in which children show 
whether they are kind or not. Do you always 
obey her, and try to please her? When she 
speaks, are you, ready to attend to her voice? 
or do you neglect what she wishes you to do? 
Do you love to make her heart.feel glad ? 
a 


THE YOUNG LADY’S CHOICE. 

A young lady residing in Waterbury, Ct., 
made an engagement to attend a ball in a neigh- 
boring town. Before the time arrived, a se- 
ries of religious meetings were held in W., and 
not a few among the young people were led to 
reflection, and became hopefully converted. 
Miss A. was at that time residing in the min- 
ister's family, and was very deeply impressed 
with the necessity of becoming a Christian. 
Her distress by day and night was so great, she 
could scarcely eat orsleep. She was faithfully 
conversed and prayed with; but while others 
found peace in believing, her distress continu- 
ed. Her friends who were aware of her en- 
gagement, pressed her at once with the ques- 
tion, whether she was willing to give up the 
ball for the sake of an interest in Christ. For 
awhile she wavered; she wished very much 
to be saved, and was ready to surrender every 
thing else; but she thought so much of the 
ball, and was so anxious to secure the regards 
of the young man who had invited her, she de- 
sired exceedingly to go this once. Here was a 
controversy with God; a severe struggle be- 
tween motives of interest and convictions of 
duty. At length she fully decided to go to 
the ball. Her serious impressions were speed- 
ily dissipated: all anxiety about her soul sub- 
sided, and so far as known, never revived 
again. That was doubtless the turning point 
in her history; and that decision sealed her 
ruin. It is worthy of remark that the conduct 
ofthe young man towards her on their wa: 
the ball, led her toa painful discovery of his 
corrupt character, destroyed her happiness at 
the ball, and broke up their correspondence 
forever. She sold her soul for an apple of 
Sodom; it tempted her eyes, 

‘ But turned to ashes on the lips.’ 
—— Qe 


MY BIBLE LEADS TO GLORY. 


A little boy about three years of age, of the 
name of Charles, was in the habit of going in- 
toa room alone. His mother wished to know 
why he went away so often, and one day she 
thought she would go and see what he was 
doing; she softly opened the door, and there 
was her little boy on his knees, praying to 
God. He seemed to be praying as if he felt 
what he said ; and then he rose and sung, “ My 
Bible leads to glory,” &c. O what a lovely 
sight! How happy that pious mother must 
have felt when she saw her little boy on his 
knees? It was asight on which God and an- 
gels could look with delight! And what a 
song was that for the lips of an infant! I hope 
little Charles will take the Bible for his guide, 
and obey its blessed commands; and may he 
often sing those sweet words, “ My Bible leads 
to glory. [S. S. Advocate. 


—@——_. 


AGREED AND NOT AGREED. 

“T shall be at home next Sunday,” the young 
lady remarked as she followed her beau to the 
door, who seemed to be somewhat wavering in 
his attachment. “So shall I,” was the reply. 


to | 





NOT FORSAKEN. 


The following anecdote illustrates the truth 
“T have never seen the righteous forsaken, no 
his seed begging bread.” The Rev. Mr. ¥ 
who was invited to preach for the Rev. Mr, w" 
introduced his subject by stating, that sims 
thirty or forty years ago, a noble ship was nog. 
ing our coast in a violent storm, which increas. 
ed in fury till she was dashed upon the rocks 
and went to pieces, and most of her crew per- 
ished. One old man escaped to tell the story 
of that fearful night. He made his way a 
foot to this city, (Boston,) a distance of some 
25 miles, and made known his loss of all he 
possessed, including his precious Bible, to 
minister of the gospel here. “ The son of that 
minister,” said he, “ sits behind me in this pulpit 
and the son of the sailor stands before you,” 

[4m. Messenger, 


—— 
Piumss.—Some unripe plumbs were grow. 
ing on a tree not many weeks ago. A little 
boy, seeing them, desired to pick and eat them, 
His mother forbade his doing so, lest they 
should make him sick. He disobeyed, and at 
them. He was soon taken with the chole 
and after great suffering died. His poor moth. 
er, wearied with the care of the lad, took the 
same disease, and died also. Sad fruit of digo. 
bedience. Let the young take warning. 
eee 
Remarxs.—Learn by experience that the 
law of kindness is the most powerful weapon, 


“Real worth does not depend on the tail 
milliner, or a full pocket.” ais mt 


Poetry. 


THE THREE CALLERS. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
Morn called fondly to a fair boy straying 
Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew; 
She calls—but he still thinks of nought, save 
pnying, 
And so she smiles and waves him an adieu; 
Whilst he, still merry with his flowery store, 
Deems not that Morn, sweet Morn! returns no 
more. 








~Seceaaee 








Noon cometh—but the boy, to manhood grow 
ing, \ 
Heeds not the time—he sees but one sweet 


‘orm, 
One young, fair face, from bower of jasmine 
glowing, 
And all his loving heart with bliss is warn. 
So Noon, unnoticed, seeks the western shore, 
And man forgets that noon returns no more. 


Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 

be the thin fire-light, flickering faint ani 
ow; 

By which a gray-haired man is sadly dreaming 

O’er pleasures gone—as all Life’s pleasures 


go 
Night ‘calls him to her—and he leaves his 
door, 
Silent and dark ;—and he returns no more! 
Ea 
TEMPTATION TO LEAVE S. SCHOOL. 


Why should I wish to leave the school, 
Which early took me in ? 

Is it because I hate all rule, 
And wish free course in sin ? 


Is it because I fear the scorn 
Of wicked, idle boys ; 

Whose sloth the blessed Sabbath mom 
In sinful waste employs? 


Is it because I am so wise 
I’ve nothing more to learn; 

And now my teachers may despise, 
And from instruction turn ? 


Tis folly then to go away; 
And what is more, ’tis wrong ; 
For sure I should but waste that day, 
Which does to God belong; 


Then false pretense I will not mind, 
Nor yield tosloth and sin; 

For ’tis no sign of good to find 
Dislike of school creep in. 





THE CROWN. 

The following lines were composed more 
than one hundred and twenty years ago, by # 
servant girl who lived in the family of an an 
cestor of one of the editors of the Christian 
Alliance. 

7 Faith, “ Look yonder, see the crown 

id up in heaven above.” 
Says Hope, “Anon it shall be mine.” 
“T long to wear ’t,” says Love. 
Desire saith, “What! is there my crown? 
Then to that place I'll flee ; 
I cannot bear a longer stay,—, 
My rest I fain would see.” 


“ But stay,” says Patience, “ wait awhile ; 
The crown’s for those that fight,— 
The prize for those that run the race 
By faith, and not by sight.” 
Thus Faith doth take a pleasing sight: 
Hope waits ; Love sits and sings ; 
Desire, she flutters to be gone, 
But Patience clips her wings. 
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